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We shall first consider transportation. It is a famous
saying of Macaulay's that, " of all the inventions, the alpha-
bet and the printing press alone excepted, those inventions
which abridge distance have done the most for civilization
of our species. Every improvement of the means of loco- '
motion benefits mankind morally and intellectually as well
as materially." This idea long ago passed into the com-
mon intellectual stock of mankind. Nobody questions it.

In 1890, Mr. Abram S. Hewitt was awarded the Besse-
mer Medal for his distinguished services to society in the
development of the iron and steel industry. In receiving
that medal, he said:

The Bessemer invention takes its rank with the great
events which have changed the face of society since the
time of the Middle Ages. The invention of printing, the
construction of the magnetic compass, the discovery of
America, and the introduction of the steam engine are the
only capital events in modern history which belong in the
same category with the Bessemer process. . . . The face
of society has been transformed by these discoveries and
inventions. . . . First, the cost of constructing railways
has been so greatly lessened as to permit of their extension
into sparsely inhabited regions. . . . Second, the cost of
transportation has been reduced to so low a point as to
bring into the markets of the world crude products which                  ^

formerly would not bear removal. ... I think it is doubt-
ful whether any event in modern times of equal significance
has occurred. Sir Henry Bessemer has certainly been the
great apostle of democracy.

Through the ages serfdom has been not merely a matter
of laws and customs, but also a consequence of the cost
of carrying goods, and the cost and difficulty of movement
of the individual. Cheap and abundant transportation
has released man from his bondage to conditions, and given